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Notices to Correspondents, 


Hotes. 


DEFOE AND THE ST. VINCENT ERUPTION 
OF 1718. 


THE appalling consequences of the volcanic 
eruptions in the island of St. Vincent during 
the greater portion of May in this present year 
have served to call public attention, in a very 
marked degree, to one of the many literary 
problems associated with the name and career 
of Daniel Defoe. One of these I may claim 
to have already solved in these pages (see 
8 S. viii. 221, 349), and with the other I 
hope not less satisfactorily to deal. 

n the issue for 5 July, 1718, of the Weekly 
Post, with Fresh Advices Foreign and Domestick 
—commonly known, from the name of its 
publisher, as Mist's Jowrnal—there appeared 
in the most prominent position a long, 
detailed, and (if I may use the word) 
moralized description of “the entire desola- 
tion of the island of St. Vincent in the West 
Indies, by the immediate hand of Nature, 
directed by Providence.” This was asserted 
to be gathered from many letters received 
in London descriptive of a most destructive 
——- at St. Vincent on the previous 
26 March ; and as 


“it would be impossible to bring the letters all 
separately into this journal......we have thought it 
better to give the substance of this amazing acci- 
dent in one collection, making together as full and 
as distinct account of the whole as we believe is 
possible to come at by any intelligence whatsoever.” 

It has never been doubted that the writer 

of that account was Defoe; but what is 
astonishing is that his biographers have 
followed one another in expressing the belief 
that he not merely wrote, but invented it. 
Mr. William Lee was not emphatic in that 
belief as he started, but it appeared to grow 
upon him as he proceeded with his monu- 
mental work. In the first volume (p. 280) he 
merely remarked that 
“in June, 1718, an exaggerated account reached 
England that the Island of St. Vincent had been 
destroyed by an earthquake, upon which Defoe 
wrote a long and wonderfully circumstantial narra- 
tive of the catastrophe.” 
But in the preface to the second volume 
(p. viii) he considered that “lovers of the 
marvellous” would be “amused by [Defoe’s] 
refusal afterward to admit that the story 
was not true”; while on p. 48, without a word 
of caution as to there being a doubt on the 
subject, he bluntly headed the narrative 
‘Imaginary Destruction of the Isle of St. 
Vincent.’ 

This very brusque fashion of dealing with 
the matter appears to have misled subsequent 
biographers. Prof. Minto (in the ‘‘ English 
Men of Letters ” series) wrote (p. 125) :— 

“Tt is a notable circumstance that one of the 
marks by which contemporaries traced his hand 
was ‘the little art he is truly master of, of forgin 
a story and imposing it on the world for truth.’ O 
this he gave a conspicuous instance in Mist’s Journal 
in an account of the marvellous blowing up of the 
island of St. Vincent, which in circumstantial in- 
vention and force of description must be ranked 
among his masterpieces.” 

And Mr. George A. Aitken, in his introduc- 
tion to the collected edition of Defoe’s works, 
which contains this narrative (vol. xv.), is 
even more precise :— 

** Defoe’s ‘ make-believe’ cannot be denied in the 
account of the * Destruction of St. Vincent.’ The 
article appeared in Mist’s Journal, and seems to 
have been entirely of Defoe’s invention, for no 
mention of any rumours about the island is to be 
found in the other newspapers of the day.” 

In face of so positive a statement, it will 
come upon your readers with some sur- 
prise to learn that, on the very date of the 
publication of Defoe’s narrative in Mist's, 
there appeared in the rival Applebee’s—the 
Original Weekly Journal, with Fresh Advices, 
Foreign and Domestick, for 28 June-5 July 
—an account of the same eruption, givin 
some details not possessed by the other ; ond 
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this is now of sufticient interest to be re- 
published in full. It was as follows :— 
London, July 5. 

Letters from Passengers on board a Sloop, which 
sailed the 2lst of March for Barbadoes, give us an 
Account, that on the 26 of the same Month, being 
about 5 Leagues to the Leeward of that Island, 


they met with a Calm, the Weather being very | 


black till about Twelve a Clock at Night, when it 
looked very dismally all round the Horizon, as if it 
were on Fire, with a sulphurous Smell, and they 
heard prodigious Reports like Cannon, which were 
followd by continuous Showers of dry Dust or 
Ashes. About Six the next Morning, there was such 
a Darkness for three Quarters of an Hour, that they 
could not see one another without Candle Light. 


The Dust continued to fall upon them till seven at | 


Night, when it lay 7 or 8 Inches thick upon the 
Deck. There being at that Time a little Wind, 
they bore up the Helm for Martinico, with a 
Design to get Bread and other Necessities they 
wanted. An Hour after, there fell Dust again, 
but not so violent. The Night look’d still terrible, 
but the Weather pretty moderate, and on the 30th 
they arrived at Guardaloupa, where they heard 
the surprizing News, that the Island of St. Vincent 
was blown up, and that they had an Account 
from Martinico, that from the Wednesday 
Night, being the 26 of March, to the Thursday 
Morning, they had heard above 1200 Keports like 
Cannon, and that St. Vincent was sunk. We hear 
since by other Advices, that the Governor of the 
Leeward Islands having received the like Informa- 
tion, sent a Sloop to see if they could discover 
that Island, but they could not see any Land, but 
where they expected to have seen the same, they 
saw the Sea iu a Breach, so that fit seems nothing 
remain’d of that Island but a Rock. One of 
our Sloops coming from Barbadoes, met with the 
same Showers of Dust or Ashes, and brought some 
of it, which is like Sand in Hour-Glasses but the 
Colour is like that of Ink-Powder. The Island of 
St. Vincent was about 8 Leagues long and 6 broad, 
and inhabited by Indians. 

The Island of St. Vincent is blown up, which 
occasion d that Shower of Ashes so much spoken of 
by our Sailors, who were so terrify’d thereat, and 
at the prodigious Reports they heard at the same 
time, as if a thousand or twelve hundred great 
Guns had been discharged, that the Accounts we 
have received from them, are very imperfect. We 
hear that nothing of that Island 1s to be seen but 
only two small Rocks. 

But it happened that there was a third 
weekly newspaper in London in that day, 
generally referred to as Head's, and that one 
missed this startling piece of news altogether. 
That in itself would have sufficed to arouse 
its anger; but there was the greater reason 
in that the detailed Defoe narrative obviously 
caused a great sensation, and that this was 
particularly galling to the “ Whigg-Writers ” 
who had been attacked in the same number 
of Mist's in which that narrative appeared. 
Accordingly, the Weekly Journal, or British 
Gazetteer, being the Freshest Advices Foreign 
and Domestick, of the following Saturday, 


contained a letter addressed to “Mr. Jour- 


| nalist,” and signed “Truth and Daylight,” 
bitterly attacking .Wist's, on the ground that 
it had become “ dull, dull, very dull.” 

“Two Pages which us’d to contain many bright 
| Things in Scandal ; two precious Pages, nay, two of 
the most celebrated Pages in his Paper, for those 
Occasions, are thrown mr for want of other 
Matter, in pitiful, oe and nonsensical Remarks, 
on the blowing up of an Island, I thank God, a 
good way off if true, and well worthy the grave, 
learned, and reputable Authors employ’d by Mist. 
In the next Line but one (that follows this News, 
and at this time a Day when Europe is big with 
many great Events, insignificant Harangue, which 
20 Lines would have told as well as 2 Pages) 
is the lucky Appellation of Whig-Writers again ; 
if one could but strip him of that Ornament of 
Speech, the Fellow would be left naked, and not 
| have wherewithal to furnish out his weekl 
Scandal, without being oblig’d to take up with suc 
bombast Stuff as the two first Pages in his last are. 

No reply was made to this invective ; but 
in Mist's of 19 July appeared among the ordi- 
nary news this paragraph :— 

“Our Merchants have an Account, that there 
hath been a great Irruption at Porto Pikoe near 
Fial, belonging to the Portuguese, like that which 
lately happen’d at the Island of St. Vincent, which 
has made Chasmes in the Island 100 Yards every 
way, destroy’d and damaged several Houses, spoil’d 
above 1000 Pipes of Wine, and other Goods, so that 
the Loss is extream great.” 

Thus the pith of the general statement was 
repeated, and further independent corrobora- 
tion came from Applebee's, which published on 
26 July the following :— 

‘“* By our Letters this Week from New-England, 
we have the following News, viz.,...... Boston, 
May 16. We have received here a Confirmation 
of the Destruction of the Island of St. Vincent, 
by the mighty Hand of Providence.” 

A week afterwards, however, it added :— 

‘* Letters from Barbadoes mention the Eruption 
of a Volcano, or Burning Mountain, lately in the 
Island of St. Vincent; which generally happens 
once in Fifty or Sixty Years. And this is the only 
Ground of the Story of that whole Island’s being 
blown up, which was dress’d in such Formidable 
Figures, in some of our News-Papers, a while ago ; 
the said Island standing still where it ever did.’ 
And it was to the latter paragraph that 
Mist's at once chattingly replied :— 

“They pretend to tell us a strange Story, viz., 
that the island of St. Vincent is found again, and is 
turn’d into a Volcano or burning Mountain; but 
we must acknowledge we do not believe one Word 
of it.” 

In face of all these facts, it should be im- 
possible henceforward to deny the authen- 
ticity of the main narrative given by Defoe ; 
even less should it be possible for any future 
biographer to follow the example of Mr. 
Thomas Wright, of Olney, and dismiss so 
brilliantly written an article merely as a 
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“ tomfoolery.” ALFRED F. Rossins. 
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ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH AND WEST- 
MINSTER BENEFACTORS. 
(Concluded from p. 383.) 

Unper date 10 April, 1677, 100/. was given 
to the churchwardens and vestrymen of 
St. Margaret’s for the purpose of building 
three other almshouses, “all upon a ground 
floor,” in Petty France, “to make the court 
or walks before the said houses quite through, 
and to plant elms before them.” This legacy 
was received in due course, and the vestry 
ordered, on 21 January, 1677, the erection 
of the three almshouses at the west end of 
Cornelius van Dun’s Almshouses (the Red 
Lion). They were pulled down in 1848, and 
the multi-angular building of the Petty 
France Workhouse erected on the site. This 
building is now known as Wellington House, 
and utilized as the Guards’ married quarters. 
To the King's Hospital (Green Coat School) 
or St. Margaret’s Hospital, the site of which 


is now occupied by the Stores of the Army | 


and Navy Auxiliary Supply, Emery Hill 
proved a good friend, and, among other 
things, provided that 


“the said Governors doe allow Ten _ shillings 
ayeare for ever to some able minister of the parish 
to examine the poore Hospitall Boys on that Day 
the Treasurer delivers up his accompts how the 
poore children growes and thrives in their duties to 
God and Man and in theire Learnings, and also 
keepe a checke on their Scholemaster.” 

So far for the mental, now for a glance at the 
bodily aspect of the case. He also provided 
for five chaldron of sea coals to be laid in 
“for the King’s Hospital” every year, 

“and that the poore children there have Rostmeate 
and Plumporridge every Christmas-day for ever to 
put the poore Creatures in mind of that extra- 
ordinary Good provided for their Soules on that 
Day, and that er may have green Mittens ever 
time they have new Cloths, and that the School- 
master may have a new Giowne every Two years, 
And that care be taken to supply the poore Boys 
with Bookes fitt for their learning, especially with 
Catechisms and Bibles, And that every Boy that is 
putt forth may carry his Bible with him as his own 
proper goods.” 
I always feel a keen regard for this old 
school, for within its walls my own father 
received his early education, and many were 
the quaint stories he used to tell of his school- 
days and the life that was lived there. 
Emery Hill left by deed dated 8 March, 1674, 
certain premises in Villiers Street, Duke 
Street, Office Alley, Buckingham Street, and 
the Strand, to establish—in addition to the 
almshouses—a 
“free School to teach 20 poor town-born children 
rn in Westminster, and a Chapel over the said 
School and a territt at one end of the chapel to 


hang a bell in, to ring the poor people to ayers, 
with a house for the school master to dwell in ' 
'The children were to be taught free, both 
in English and Latin, to write and keep 
accounts, but further were to be catechized 
and grounded in all that appertained to 
religious knowledge. The school and master’s 
house were built in 1708, and thirty years 
later, 1738, the Rev. Wiseman Holt was 
appointed schoolmaster, and for twenty-nine 
years had the destinies of this school in his 
hands, with the strange result that during 
those years until his death in 1767 he never 
educated a single boy. As a matter of fact, 
“no boys appear to have been educated upon this 
foundation until 1817, when, the funds having got 
into a better state, a school was really estab- 
| lished, and 20 boys taught in the School house of 
Palmer's Charity (The Black Coat School) by the 
same schoolmaster. For fifty-six years this arrange- 
ment worked harmoniously, but after 1873 the 
foundation had, for a short time, a separate 
existence.” 

Among the other benefactions of this large- 
/hearted man was one under a deed da 
| 1 January, 1668, by which he transferred to 
| the vestrymen the college lease of a tenement 
in the Almery of the value of 7/. a year, so 
that a school begun in 1666 for the poor 
parish children put out to nurse by the over- 
seers might be continued and kept up. A 
penny a week was allowed the nurses for 
every child able to attend, which, with 5s. a 
month from the overseers, 

‘did well satistie the Schoolemistress for teaching 
the poore Children, what nomber soever they cause 
to be sent. By which meanes the Seeds and Nur- 
sery of Idleness, Vice and Beggary was destroyed.’ 
| Later on the same deed states that the 
| school was neglected, and goes on :— 

** By which meanes the sayd children were not 

only deprived of the meanes of their welfare for 
Bodies and Soules, but are exposed as heretofore to 
lye in the streets and at men’s dores without any 
government or controll.” 
Under his will he devised a further tenement 
in the Great Almery, of like value, to aid in 
this good work, in which it is found that 
Dr. Busby, the eminent head master of West- 
minster School, was a coadjutor. Hatton, 
under date 1708, mentions this school, where 
a schoolmistress had “6/. per annum, a house, 
and a Chalder of Coal.” A very exhaustive 
search and inquiry have been made, but no 
light can be thrown upon the causes which 
led to the extinction of this old charity 
school. Some of Emery Hill’s benefactions 
have to our ears a very quaint and peculiar 
sound, of which some must be chronicled 
as lost. First may be noted his gift of 50/., 
in trust, to be given to 
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‘some poore tradesmen and women that would 
faine live by their Trade if they had some small 
stock to help them therein, as some poore Shoo- 
maker or Cobler to have a good piece of Leather, or 
some poore Waterman to help him to a Boate, or 
some Herbwoman, or some that makes Buttons, or 
some that would Cry Things. If these and the like 
had some small stock to sett them at worke, it 
would much help them.” 

He appears to be rather hard upon beggars, 
who were to receive no benefit “ unless it bee 
to take them quite off from theire Begging, 
and then it were well given.” Another lost 
benefit to the parish is one whereby he gave 
to the churchwardens and vestrymen 

“ fifty pounds of good and lawfull money of Eng. 
land to make a faire and a large Causeway, to make 
it at least thirty or forty feet wide, and to plant it 
with good Elmes, not with lime trees for they hold 
not green soe long, and tosecure them from Cattell.” 
Again, he left a further 102. for 

“poor Bedridden People that have the most need 
of it, and none to have lesse than Two shillings six 
pence apiece, and that the Overseers of the Poore 
doe not Stop any part of such poore Allowance 
because of this guift not by any meanes, so that 
they [who] shall receive may supply with some 
refreshing that otherwise they never would have 
had.” 


Alas! how many poor there are now who 
would be glad of such monetary help! One 
is afraid to compute the number in the old 
city of Westminster, for there is a vast 
quantity of decent honest poverty within its 
area. Further, he also devised 

** ten pounds to the charge in keeping upp the worke 
house as a worke house, it being of very good and 
great use if well managed to keepe the poore 
employed and also to keepe them from being 
Insolvent.” 

A very real and lasting memorial of this 
generous-handed worthy is in the new street 
from Rochester Row to Coburg Row and 
Ashley Gardens, opened in 1895, which was 
named after him, and so “ points a moral and 
adorns a tale” for futcrre generations. The 
value in 1890 of the funded property and 
Consols, and freeholis and leaseholds in 
the Strand district already mentioned was 
79,880/.. of which se ven-twelfths are for the 
United Westminste: Almshouse Endowment, 
and five-twelfths for that of the United 
Westminster Schools, and the annual income 
in the same year was 3,128/., while in 1824 it 
was only 310/., being rents 171/. and dividends 
1397. As a large number of people knew 
the old almshouses they were neat brick 
cottages, a very quaint and pleasing feature 
of Rochester Row; but they vanished under 
an improvement scheme and were rebuilt in 
1881, in a very picturesque style, Mr. R. R. 


Arntz, F.S.A., being the architect. He was) 


a well-known figure in the parish, having 
been parish surveyor for some years. Nota 
pleasant person to deal with at times; but as 
the designer of these buildings he showed a 
good appreciation of his art and much ability 
in arranging the ground plan. He died 
before they were completed, the latter part 
of the work being done under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Cole A. Adams, F.R.I.B.A.,, 
who carried out excellently the sugges- 
tions left unfinished. There is a very good 
picture of the old buildings in Mr. J. E. 
Smith’s * History of St. John’s Parish’; and 
the new ones were figured in the Buzlder of 
2 September, 1882* For many years the 
superintendent of the Emery Hill Alms- 
houses was Mr. S. Elliott, B.A.; but upon his 
resignation a successor was found in Mr. E. H. 
Fedarb, who from 1861 to 1898, a period of 
thirty-seven years, was the able master of 
St. Margaret's Church Schools, and who is 
admirably adapted for his present position. 
So much for some of our generous bene- 
factors who have monuments in St. Mar- 
garet’s Church. There are others who have 
done many kindly actions ; their monuments 
are to be found in the hearts of those 
who have been benefited by their wise and 
Christian forethought, and whose memories 
have been kept fresh through many genera- 
tions and yet flourish as a green bay tree. 
Long may Westminster men, women, and 
children honour them, for they took thought 
for those who came after them, to smooth the 
rugged and often very rough way of the aged, 
and to render it possible for the children to 
make a fair start in the battle of life with 
what is the greatest blessing they can possess, 
a sound education founded upon a religious 
basis, as here provided. Our benefactors 
have been mindful of the poor and unfortu- 
nate, who are with us in every age, and 
may it be granted for some of our wealthy 
citizens to do for those who come after them 
as these worthies did centuries ago, whose 
benefactions are still fruitful for good ! 
W. E. Harvanp-OXx 
C 2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8. W. 


* At the time of the rebuilding the trustees of 
the almshouses were Mr. (afterwards Sir) Frederick 
Seager Hunt (chairman), the Venerable Archdeacon 
Jennings, Sir Henry Hunt, C.B., Mr. John Lettsom 
Elliot, Mr. James Alfred Hallett, Mr. George 
Taverner Miller, Mr. Herbert Thomas Steward, 
Mr. George Andrew Spottiswoode, Mr. Joseph 
Carter Wood, Mr. Edgar Horne, Mr. William 
Goldsmith, Mr. George Burt, Mr. George Francis 
Trollope, Mr. Thomas John White, Mr. R. Selb 
Freeman, and Mr. William Mann Trollope (clerk 


and solicitor), of whom a very large number are 
dead. 
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THe Sonestresses or Scortanp. — A 
writer in a London literary journal, referring 
to a new book entitled ‘ The Spindle Side of 
Scottish Song,’ expresses the belief that 
Scottish poetesses have not hitherto received 
special and separate treatment. The subject, 
he says, “has not yet, I believe, had a volume 
all to itself.” For the information of those 
interested in the subject, it may here be said 
that a work of two volumes bound in one, 
entitled ‘The Songstresses of Scotland,’ and 
written conjointly by Miss Sarah Tytler and 
Miss Jane L. Watson, was published by Messrs. 
Strahan & Co. in 1871. ft is not satisfactory 
in all respects, needing revision in various 
minutie, as is customary with works on a 
large and comprehensive scale ; but it dis- 
plays biographical skill, taste in the art of 
selection, and a measure of critical accom- 

lishment. It comprises an account of the 
ife and writings of ten ladies, viz., Lady 
Grisell Baillie, Jean Adams, Mrs. Cockburn, 
Jean Elliot, Susanna Blamire, Jean Glover, 
Elizabeth Hamilton, Lady Anne Barnard, 
Lady Nairne, and Joanna Baillie. Had the 
writers included Lady Wardlaw, Isobel Pagan, 
Mrs. Grant of Carron, and Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan, their record would have been fairly 
complete. All are adequately represented in 
Mr. Grant Wilson’s ‘ Poets and Poetry of 
Scotland,’ 1877, and Mr. J. Ross’s * Book of 
Scottish Poems,’ 1878. Prof. Veitch includes 
those that suit his purpose in his admirable 
‘Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry,’ 1887. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


DeatH or THE Trumpet-MaJjor at 
cLava.—The death of Trumpet-Major Thomas 
Monks, of the I[nniskilling Dragoons, who 
sounded the “charge” for the Heavy Brigade 
at Balaclava, may be worth recording in 
‘N. & Q” For twenty years he had been 
trumpet-major of the Shropshire Yeomanry, 
his total military service amounting to half 
acentury. His death took place at Shrews- 
bury on 25 May. 

Frepertck T. Hipcame. 

1, Rodney Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


“Carisou.”—This is the Canadian word for 
the reindeer. The ‘N.E.D.’ gives, as_ its 
earliest occurrence in English, a quotation 
dated 1774, but I find the term in use more 
than a century earlier, in Josselyn’s ‘New 
England’s Rarities,’ 1672, p. 20, as “the 
Macarib or Caribo, a kind of Deer, as big as 
a Stag.” Popular etymology derives it, I 
need hardly say incorrectly, from “carré 
beuf.” The ‘N.E D.’ describes it vaguely as 
“probably of native American origin.” I 
have traced it to the Micmac, an aboriginal 


tongue of the group known as Eastern 
Algonquin. Elizabeth Frame, in her interest- 
ing booklet ‘ Micmac Names of Nova Scotia,’ 
1892, p. 8, gives the Micmac spelling as 
kaleboo, and states that it means “the 
shoveller, because they shovel up the snow 
with their broad feet in digging down for the 
moss on which they feed.” These references 
should be of value if a supplement is pro- 
jected of Dr. Murray’s great work. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Tue New Hours or Business IN THE HOUSE 
or Commons.-—There was noted in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7 S. v. 205, the fact that the House of Com- 
mons entered on 27 February, 1888, upon a 
new phase of its career, the Speaker taking 
the chair at 3 p.m. and public business begin- 
ning at 3.30. This may now fairly be supple- 
mented by the fact that on 5 May last, 
according to the 7'imes of the following day, 
“in the House of Commons the sitting was the 
first held under the new rule, which fixes 2 o’clock 
as the hour for meeting. The questions on the 
notice paper were all disposed of at 10 minutes to 3, 
and the debate on the Education Bill was begun 
before the hour struck.” 

ALFRED F. Ropsins. 


“TipaL wave.” — The accounts of the 
terrible disasters in the West Indies have 
brought this expression again to the front. 
There is a very wide and almost universal 
misuse of the term. A wave in the sea 
created by an earthquake or volcanic action 
is an “ocean wave,’ a “sea wave,” or a 
“ voleanic wave,” but is nota tidal wave. A 
tidal wave is the wave, and its complementary 
at the Antipodes, that daily travels round 
the earth from east to west, caused by the 
attraction of the moon. To call anything 
else a tidal wave exhibits a want of scien- 
tific information in the user. If I dump 
a boulder from the top of a cliff into the sea, 
I should be as much justified in calling the 
commotion thereby created a tidal wave as 
that made by the shock of an earthquake, 
&e. The difference is only one of degree, 
whereas the true tidal wave comes from a 
cause that is radically and totally distinct. 
The reason of the misapplication seems to 
arise from the confusion of the terms sea and 
tide. In conversation one often hears tide 
being used where sea is meant. 

J. 5S. McTear. 


“ GIRAFFINE.”—In the number of the //arms- 
worth London Magazine for December, 1901, 
Sir H. H. Johnston, K.C.B., discoverer of 
the much-discussed okapi, writing upon his 
discovery, used the expression “the giraftine 
family.” Giragid might have been more 
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correct, as the animal is one of the Giraftide ; 
but girafine, having been used under unique 
circumstances may be said to have obtained 
a footing, and being associated with the 
okapi—or o'ap/, as we are informed the dwarfs 
pronounce it—may rise to the dignity of an 
established unit in our language. It may be 
noted further that Prof. Ray Lankester has 
given the name Ocapia to the genus of which 
the Special Commissioner’s discovery is a 
specimen. Artuur MAYALL. 


**CIRCULAR Joys.” —Crashaw has this phrase 
in his poem ‘On the Death of Mr. Herrys’ 
for everlasting, or, it may be, for eternal 
joys. I confess I have never been able to 
see the beauty of the simile of the circle as 
an emblem of eternity. 
true that to the ring (or to the circumference 


of a circle) there is not any end; but it| 


always occurs to me that we are in any circle 
traversing the same ground again and again. 
I think of eternity as a perfectly straight 
line without termini. I know that it may 


It may be quite | 


be said such a thought is unthinkable ; but | 


we can think of the station where we began 
our part of the journey, and of that other 
station where we shall end. In this idea at 
least we have no treadmill work—no person 
ever travels the same part of the journey a 
second time. History never repeats itself. 
The world since its creation has never been 
in the same spot two mornings in succession. 
Tuomas AULD. 


* Coptic” USED AS A TYPE OF AN OuT-or- 
THE-WAY LANGUAGE oR LITTLE-KNOWN Sus- 
sect. — The ‘H.E.D.’ assigns separate sec- 
tions to somewhat similar uses of the words 
“Greek” and “Hebrew.” For “Coptic” in 
this typical sense see Macaulay’s essay on 


Croker’s edition of Boswell's ‘ Life of John- | 


son’ (p. 165 in the one-volume edition of the | 
| deprive him of it. 


‘Essays,’ 1870): “The composition of this 
eminent Latinist, short as 


as Latin.” 

With this compare the following passage : 
“the constitution of this country (in which 
and the Coptick Mr. Steele is equally skilled)” 
(Swift, ‘Public Spirit of the Whigs,’ vol. viii. 
of ‘ Miscellanies,’ 1751, p. 14). 

The ‘ Public Spirit of the Whigs’ appeared 
in March, 1714, and Swift may have had in 
his mind No. 69 of the Spectator (a number 
written by Addison), where the Spectator 
himself in describing his visits to the Royal 
Exchange says, “There is indeed a Merchant 
of Egypt, who just knows me by sight...... 
but as | am not versed in the modern Coptick, 


it is, contains | 
several words that are just as much Coptic | 


and a Grimace.” Even if there is a special 
reference in Swift’s sarcasm to the words 
just quoted, it seems possible that the word 
“Coptick” may at the same time have been 
intended to bear a typical meaning. 

Perhaps, before concluding that “ Coptic ” 
is found in this proverbial sense, it would be 
well to ask for more examples of such a use. 

Epwarp Bens ty. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


“Gop HAS THREE CHANCELLORS.” — In a 
letter of 2 July, 1614, written from Leeds, 
Alexander Cook thus addresses James Usher: 


“Good sir, I read in the Mariale, that Deus in 
curia sud ceelesti habet tres Cancellarios: primus 
est, ad quem spectat dare literas simplicis Justitix, 
et iste est Michael Arch-angelus, &c. Secundus 
Cancellarius, ad quem spectat dare literas mixtas, 
scilicet Justitie & Misericordie, est B. Petrus 
apostolus......Tertius Cancellarius est ille, ad quem 
spectat dare literas pure gratix & misericordix, & 


| hoe ofticium habet B. Virgo,” &c. 


Ricnarp H. THornron. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Tue Iron DuKE AND THE DUKE oF WEL- 
LINGTON.—I venture to think that exception 
should be taken in ‘N. & Q.’ to the bestowal 
of the old appellation of “the Iron Duke” 
(p. 473) upon the illustrious Duke of Welling- 
ton in such an important historical work 
(perhaps the standard life) as ‘The Life of 
Napoleon I.’ by J. H. Rose, for the simple 
reason that the name of “Iron Duke” was 
selected for a large ship launched at Liver- 
pool, and not as a title of regard for the 
conqueror of such “a wonder-worker” as 
Napoleon the Great (the greatest name in 
modern history) and nearly all his marshals 
and generals. Henry Gerarp Hope. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 

[Surely Wellington has fairly secured the title for 
himself, and now it would be futile to attempt to 
Other men were just besides 
Aristides, but he has secured the adjective in his- 
tory as his own.] 


Qurries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

Optic or OpticaL Hermann 
Kirchener's ‘Oration in Praise of Travell,’ 
prefixed to ‘Coryat’s Crudities,’ 1611, we 
read, *‘ For this Counsellor is like that opticke- 
glasse wherein not onely the space of three 
or tenne miles, but also of a whole prouince, 


our Conferences go no further than a | yea, and of the whole world it selfe, may be 
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represented.” Lady Luxborough, writing to 
Shenstone, 17 April, 1748, says: “1 feel that 
it would give me pain to see St. James's, 
Vauxhall, Ranelagh, & , &c., represented in 
so lively a manner as I see them through an 
optical glass which I have lately purchased, 
now that I am absent from them.” That 
this was, or contained, a lense of some kind, 
appears from a later letter of 11 September, 
in which she says :—- 

*“*Mr. Sanders, speaking of the dimension of his 
Optic Glasses yesterday, put me in mind of measuring 
mine It is near three inches and a half diameter, 
convex on one side, and flat on the other.” 

The usual sense of ‘‘optic” or “ optical glass’ 
was, indeed, a lense, hence any instrument 
consisting of or containing a lense, as a 
microscope or telescope. As Milton has it, 
the moon, whose orb 
Through Optic Glass the Tuscan Artist views 
At Ew ning from the top of Fesole. 
Sometimes it seems to mean a convex mirror, 
or any glass used for refraction or reflexion 
of light. But what kind of ‘‘ optical glass” 
could that be in which a whole province or 
the whole world could be represented, or 
through which Lady Luxborough could see 


. 
the fashionable resorts of London “repre- | 


sented in so lively a manner,” now that she 
was absent from them ? 
J. A. H. Murray. 


{Is Dee’s magic crystal referred to*)} 


Dr. Jounson.—It would be interesting to 
learn who was the last survivor of persons 
known to have seen Dr. Samuel Johnson in 
the flesh. Dr. Martin Routh, President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, who died in 1854 
in his hundredth year, had seen the doctor, 
“in his brown wig, scrambling up the steps 
of University College.” In the ‘ Journals of 
Walter White’ (assistant secretary of the 
Royal Society, 1861-85) is the following :— 

“1864, Sept. 24. To Earl’s Colne......Mr. Carwar- 
dine told me he remembered having seen Dr. 
Johnson. He was walking, at four years of age, 
through St. Paul’s Churchyard, holding by his 
father’s finger, when his baker, pointing to an old 
man dressed in a snuff-coloured suit and worsted 
stockings, who stood as if resting by a post, said, 
‘That is the great Dr. Johnson.’ Mr. Carwardine 
also remembers Cowper.” 

Dr. Johnson died in 1784, and had thus been 
seen by one who was living eighty years 
later. W. 


“HoperuL”: “Sancuine.”—I had thought 
that to be hopeful and to be sanguine were 
one and the same thing; but in his speech 
at Birmingham on 16 May, Mr. Chamber- 
lain plainly used the words to indicate two 
distinct attitudes of mind: ‘I am hope- 


ful,” he said. “but I am not sanguine. 
Does this strike your correspondents as 
it does me, as being an attempt to mark 
a difference where none, in reality, exists ; or 
do they, too, attach some signification to 
sanguine which would prevent them from 
employing it as an exact synonym for hopeful ? 
In like manner, I confess that I always 
distinguish between like and similar. 
my thinking, if things resemble each other 
precisely, they are alike; if they differ at 


| Phaer’s service in Parliament, and I have 


all they are only similar. Can nothing save 
us from a “ combine”? Sr. Swit. 


AIx-LaA-CHAPELLE. — What is the correct 
pronunciation of this name! English autho- 
rities (such as Chisholm, Lippincott, Smith, 
Webster) give Azks, yet I frequently hear 
Ai from educated Londoners, while I always 
heard Aiss from speakers of French during 
my stay in the town in 1889, and A7ss is given 
by such French authorities as Delille, Lan- 
dais, Levizac, &ec. Some French orthoepists 
(e.g., Malvin-Cazal) discriminate between the 
various places named Aix ; according to them 
Aix in Provence should be called Azks, and 
| the Isle of Aix should be called Az, but Aix- 
les-Bains and Aix-la-Chapelle should be Ass. 
Are these distinctions still observed by good 
French speakers or are they obsolete ? 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


QUOTATION ATTRIBUTED TO CovENTRY Pat- 
morE.—-R. L. Stevenson, at the end of ‘The 
Dynamiters,’ makes Prince Florizel say :— 

‘Is it not one of your English poets, that looked 
abroad upon the earth and saw vast circumvalla- 
tions...... troops manceuvring, war-ships at sea and 
a great dust of battles on shore; and casting 
anxiously about for......the cause of so many anc 
painful preparations, spied at last, in the centre of 
all, a mother and her babe ?” 

Where in Coventry Patmore’s works does 
this occur ? C. Hupson. 


Tuomas Puaer, or the 
list of members of Parliament ordered to be 
printed 1 March, 1878, appear the following 
entries for Cardigan: “Thomas Phayr, 
armiger, 2 & 3 Philip & Mary, summoned 
meet 21 Oct., 1555.” “Thomas Phayer, 
| generosus, Cardigan Borough, 20 Jan., 1557/8.” 
|“Thomas Phaer, Esq., Cardigan, 1558.” These 
| three entries, in which the name has three 
| different spellings, presumably all refer to 
| the same person. I[ assume, though with some 
diftidence, that the M.P. referred to is identical 
| with the famous Welsh writer who lived at 
Cilgerran or Kilgerran Forest, in Pembroke- 
shire, and died in 1560. I do not find in 
|*Dict. Nat. Biog.’ any notice of Thomas 
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never seen any account of his armorial. Can 
any of your readers inform me whether more 
than one Thomas Phaer is known as con- 
nected with Cardigan and Pembrokeshire at 
this period; and, secondly, whether any 
account of Thomas Phaer’s arms has ever 
been published? If these arms could be 
ascertained they might help to throw light 
on the family history of a ars _ 

Ae 


Roman Catuo.tic CHaPreL, MoorrieLps.— 
In what magazine, published within the last 
two or three years, shall I find an illustrated 
description of this building (now pulled 

own)? Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Seconp Ear. or ALBEMARLE. — Does any 
portrait exist of William Anne Reunel 
second Earl of Albemarle (1702-54), who suc- 
ceeded the Duke of Cumberland as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Scotland after the battle 
of Culloden ? Q. K. B. 

[A portrait of him as Lord Bury is described in 
Chaloner Smith’s ‘ British Mezzotint Portraits,’ 
vol. iii. p. 1146. Other portraits are mentioned in 
the same work, which consult. 


Sir Georrrey Powe, 1558. — This 
knight was the youngest son of Sir Richard 
Pole and Margaret, Countess of Salisbury. 
He married Constance Pakenham, of Lording- 
ton, and had eleven children: Arthur (died 
in the Tower about 1570), Thomas, Edmund 
(died in the Tower about 1570), Jeffrey, and 
another son; Margaret (who married Walter, 
son of the second Lord Windsor), Katherine 
(who married Anthony Fortescue), and four 
other daughters (one a nun of Sion). Is any- 
thing known of the descendants (if any) of 
these children of Sir Geoffrey Pole ona his 
wife Constance Ronatp Dixon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


‘Earts or Kitpare.’—Lodge,in the 
preface to the first edition of his ‘ Peerage,’ 
published in 1754, speaks of a history of the 
family of the Earl of Kildare, which he had 
published in 1745 as a specimen of the ‘ Peer- 
age of Ireland.’ Can you tell me if copies of 
this work are rare! I do not find it in the 
Catalogue of Printed Books in the British 
Museum Library. G. 


TRANSLATOR’S NAME Requirep.—* Virgil's 
Husbandry, or an Essay on the Georgics: 
being the First Book. Translated into 
English Verse. To which are added the 
Latin Text and Mr. Dryden's Version. With 
Notes Critical and Rustick.” Would some of 


for the translation? My copy contains trans- 
lations of the first and second books (the 
former dated 1725, the latter 1724). 

T. SAVAGE. 

Armagh. 

(The translator appears to have been William 
Benson, 1682-1754, tor whom consult the * Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’] 

Wittucuey’s * refer- 
ence to the missel thrush Willughby’s 
‘Ornithology ’ (1678), p. 187, says: “A late 
English writer saith, that this bird......feeds 
all her young ones with misselto berries and 
nothing else,” and adds :— 

“For convulsions or the Falling sickness kill this 
bird, dry him to a powder, and take the quantity of 
a penny weight every morning in six spoonfuls of 
black Cherry water, or distilled water of Misselto- 
berries. The reason of this conceit is because this 
bird feeds upon Misselto, which is an approved 
remidy for the Epilepsie.” 

This is probably from a medical work. 
I shall be greatly obliged if any of your 
readers will supply me with the “late 
English writer’s” name and a reference to 
the passage. Tuomas SOUTHWELL. 

Norwich. 

ANALocous TitLes or Books. — Does the 
English law of copyright include titles of 
books? There seems to be no such restriction 
over the Channel—or, at least, in France. In 
L’ Intermédiaire of 10 March, 1897, a long list 
appears of analogous titles of works. Are 
our French neighbours less exacting and more 
courteous than ourselves in this matter ? 

J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


** Knire.”—-We often hear such expressions 
as “he always has his knife in me.” Are 
they originally English? Weare not a knife- 
using people. Ido not find any thing directly 
bearing on this in the ‘H.E.D.’ CC. C. B. 


Green=Cary: Smytures=Cary. — Wil- 
liam Cary, of Whitechapel Common, died in 
1711, leaving, amongst other relatives, two 
married sisters, Margaret Green and Sarah 
Smythies. When and where were these 
sisters married? Any information concern- 
ing them will greatly oblige. 
Gro. 5S. Cary. 


Laurel Lodge, Terenure, co. Dublin. 


*‘SwWEEPINGS FROM MY Stupy.’—Who is the 
author of this work ? Joun Tupor. 
1, Liverpool Lawn, Dover. 


‘STEMMATA CHICHELIANA, Nos. 256 AND 
258.—I should be glad of any further infor- 
mation respecting the families of Henden, 


your readers kindly say who is responsible 


Winder, Stone, Sibley, Houghton, and Spencer 
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(all of Kent), not easily accessible in print. I 
have ascertained that the copy of this book 
at All Souls’ College affords nothing addi- 
tional as regards these pedigrees. 
G. W. Wrictey. 
68, Southborough Road, South Hackney. 


ALPHABET-KEEPER.—This is used as a com- 
und word in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
anuary, 1731, p. 33, where the death is 
recorded on 11 January of William Whor- 
wood, Alphabet-keeper to the Foreign Post 
Office, and again on p. 35, where the appoint- 
ment of his successor, I presume, is recorded 
as follows: “Mr. Allan Lavalade, appointed 
Alphabet-keeper at the Foreign Post Office.” 
The word alphabet in the sense of an index is 
given in the ‘ H.E.D.,’ but not the compound 
word alphabet-keeper. Can your readers give 
me the exact duties of this 3 ? 

[See under ‘ Alphabet-man,’ 8 S. xi. 207, 271, 
318, 451; xii. 492.) 

EastGate Famity.—In Gillow's ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of English Catholics’ 
it is said that “John Eastgate, monk of the 
Cistercian Abbey of Whalley, co. Lancaster, 
belonged to a local family now extinct, and 
was probably brother to Richard Eastgate, a 
monk of the neighbouring Abbey of Salley” 
—Sawley, Yorkshire. Can any one tell me 
what was Gillow’s authority for the state- 
ments that the family was a Lancashire one, 
and that it has since become extinct? A 
number of men bearing the name were at 
that time settled in Norfolk. The name was 
then spelt Estgate. G. E. 


Ervin.—John Ervin was admitted to West- 
minster Schoul on 13 January, 1766; another 
Ervin, whose Christian name is omitted from 
the school register, was admitted on 12 Janu- 
ary, 1767. Can any correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
help me to identify these two admissions ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Dervisu Sects.—A correspondent writing 
in 1877 (5 S. vii. 473) alludes to a then re- 
cently published Blue-book on the subject of 
Dervish sects. Will any one kindly give a 
reference to it ? W. Crooke. 

Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


Sir E. Coxe 1x tue Tower.—I find a note 
dated in January, 1621/2, relating to Coke’s 
detention in the Tower at this time. He was 
not released till August, 1622, but this con- 
temporary writer, quoting the gossip of the 
day, speaks of him as having “ the liberty of 
the Tower,” and “excused giving his gown 
because it was borrowed.” What does this 
mean ? Losuc. 


Bey lies, 


MICHAEL BRUCE AND BURNS. 

(9 §. vii. 466 ; viii. 70, 148, 312, 388, 527 ; 

ix. 95, 209, 309.) 

Tue Bruce-Logan controversy has certainly 
not in ‘N. & Q.’ been “diverging into a quest 
after irrelevant conclusions,” but it may be 
well at present to confine attention to the 
authorship of the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo.” It 
must be evident to the candid and unbiassed 
student that the adverse findings of Drs. 
Mackelvie and Grosart cannot longer be 
maintained in view of recent researches, as 
indicated in the various publications to which 
attention has lately been directed. Mr. 
BayNE obviously Jays much stress on internal 
evidence, and quotes from ‘Lochleven,’ 
‘Daphnis, and the imitation of Ramsay’s 
‘Yellow haired Laddie,’ in support of his 
contention that Michael Bruce wrote the 
‘Ode to the Cuckoo.’ In 1810 Alexander 
Chalmers, in his revised edition of Dr. John- 
son’s ‘ Poets’ (21 vols., royal 8vo), prints the 
following as ‘Poems attributed to Logan’ 
(vol. xviii. pp. 67-72): ‘Damon, Menelaus, 
and Melibceus’; ‘ Pastoral Song’ (the imita- 
tion of Ramsay); ‘Ode to a Fountain’; 
‘Danish Ode’; ‘Anacreontic to a Wasp’ ; 
‘The Episode of Lerina’ (from ‘ Lochleven’) ; 
and ‘Ode to Paoli.’ He also admits the ‘Ode 
to the Cuckoo’ among the works of Logan, 
and remarks :— 

“In the whole of Logan’s poems are passages of 
true poetic spirit and conaibility. With a fancy so 
various and regulated it is to be regretted he did 
not more frequently cultivate his talents. The 
episode of ‘Lerina,’ among the pieces attributed 
to him, indicates powers that might have appeared 
to advantage in a regular poem of narration and 
description.” 

Chalmers credits Logan with that portion 
of ‘Lochleven’ commencing on p. 186 of 
Mackelvie’s ‘ Bruce,’ 

Low by the lake, as yet without a name, 
and extending to p. 196, 

Of Lomond and Lerina he would talk, 
which forms lines 102 to 387 of this poem. 
But in a foot-note (pp. 184-5) Dr. Mackelvie 
remarks :— 

“The next twenty lines [this should be 21)—or 
lines 81 to 101, pp. 185-G—in the printed text are 
not in the original draught, and ought to have been 
claimed for Logan, since his friends have been dis- 
posed to claim all the alterations and improvements 
in the poem for him.” 

These twenty-one lines I now hold to be 
Logan’s, on the ground of descriptive simi- 
larity with other portions of his writings. 
In them we find “the tenants of the wood” 
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and “He roam’d the dusky wood.” Further 
on in this poem are: ‘‘fenc’d by a wood,” 
the woods enamour’d,” ‘*She’d often 
wander in the wood,” “ warbler in the verdant 
wood.” “fair wanderer of the wood !” “ wild- 
ings of the wood,” “ while the wood suffers,” 
“lose me in the wood,” * the monarch of the 
wood,” “The woods among they wandered,” 
and “Strayed thro’ the woods.” Parallel 
passages containing “wood” or “woods” 
may be found in “ Poems by the Rev. Mr. 
Logan, one of the ministers of Leith ” (Lond., 
1781), on pp. 18, 24, 25, 26, 48, 50, 57, 61, 71, 
72, 86, 88, 90 (47s), and 97. His lines on p. 24 
are noteworthy : “The cuckoo in the wood 
unseen”; line 61, “A stranger, wandering 
thro’ the wood”; and line 71, “One day, a 
wanderer in the wood.” 

The peculiar word “ beauteous,” applied to 
the cuckoo in the first line of the ‘Ode,’ 
occurs in ‘ Lochleven’: line 127, ‘‘all beau- 
teous with the robes of heaven”; line 157, 
“She’d bring the beauteous spoils”; line 171, 
“Tn beauteous clusters flourished” ; line 274, 
**Cease, beauteous stranger !” and line 317, 
“Her beauteous robes of light.” On p. 36 
of Logan's ‘Poems’ is, “that beauteous 
bosom ever wound.” Other words in the 
‘Ode to the Cuckoo,’ such as “spring,” 
** bowers,” “vale,” “grove,” and “ wander- 
ing,” are also frequently met with in Logan’s 
volume. 

Turning now to the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo,’ 
round which so much controversy has long 
raged, I observe it appears in Bruce’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1770, 1782 (a reprint of the preceding edition), 
1796 (Baird’s edition), 1807, 1837 (Mackelvie), 
1865 (Grosart), and 1895 (Stephen). On the 
other hand, it was given in Logan’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1781, 1782 (8Svo and 12mo), 1789, 1795 (Ander- 
son’s collection), 1805, 1810 (Chalmers’s collec- 
tion), 1812, 1813, and 1823. The ‘Ode’ is 
attributed to Logan in Southey’s ‘Specimens 
of the Later English Poets,’ 1807; ‘The 
Cabinet of Poetry’ (€ vols., Lond., 1808) ; 
D’Israeli’s ‘Calamities of Authors,’ 1812-13: 
Campbell's ‘Specimens of British Poetry,’ 
1819 ; ‘ The Scottish Biographical Dictionary’ 
(12mo, Lond., 1822); Cunningham’s ‘ Songs 
of Scotland, 1825; the Rev. W. Lee, Rox- 
burgh, editor of ‘‘ My Own Life and Times: 
1741-1814, by Thomas Somerville, D.D.” 
(Edin., 1861), and by more recent writers. 
The ‘ Book of the Poets: Chaucer to Beattie’ 
(Lond., Chidley, 1844), gives four pieces as 
examples of Logan’s works, one of which 
is the ‘Ode,’ with a brief prefatory notice. 
Two specimens are given in ‘The Book of 


Gems : Swift to Burns,’ edited by S. C. Hall, 


and the ‘ Ode.’ 
it is stated :— 

* His ‘Ode to the Cuckoo’ is one of the sweetest 
poems in the language. Logan has been charged 
with having stolen this composition from the post- 
humous manuscripts of Bruce, the collecting and 
editing of which were committed to his care. His 
claim to it, however, is not only supported by 
internal evidence, but the charge was never 
advanced against him while he was alive to repel 
it. 


In the biographical sketch 


Mr. Hall has indicated ge | clearly the weak 
part of David Pearson's claim on behalf of 
the Bruce authorship of the ‘Ode.’ He did 
not challenge the right of Logan to insert it 
in his volume of 1781, and it was not till 
seven years after Logan’s death that he put 
forward his version of the events of nearly 
thirty years before. Dr. Mackelvie says that 
“he had almost no education, understanding 
by that term training at school.” James 
Bruce, the poet’s brother, who died in 1814, 
said, according to Dr. Mackelvie, that 
“he, with David Pearson and others, had strung 
together some uncouth rhymes which have ever 
since [from the time his brother’s devotional senti- 
ments had been Ye ny continued to be sung 
by the youths in the village [of Kinnesswood] when 
practising church music.” 
This statement, however, is contradicted by 
his previous assertion, wherein he declared, 
in the most solemn manner, that all the 
paraphrases published in Logan’s name were 
written by his brother Michael, that he had 
often he them, heard them often repeated, 
and frequently sung portions of them in 
Buchan’s class long before the addition to 
the Assembly’s collection was heard of. 
Pearson testified to the Bruce authorship of 
the paraphrases, and says that “ these hymns 
as they stand in Logan’s works are consider- 
ably altered.” The first of the two passages 
quoted has not been changed, and it appears 
in Logan’s volume and in the pusngliunes 
now in use :— 
Who from the cearments of the tomb 
Can raise the human mold * 
The other verse runs thus :— 
Logan (1781). 
The beam that shines on Zion hill 
Shall lighten every land ; 
The King who reigns in Zion towers 
Shall all the world command. 
Mackelvie (1837). 
The beam that shines from Zion’s hill 
Shall lighten every land, 
The King that reigns in Salem’s tow’rs 
Shall all the world command. 
The current paraphrase (xviii. 3) differs in 
line 1 from Mackelvie, “Sion hill”; “ ev’ry,” 
line 2; and ‘‘who” for “that” in line 3. 


F.S.A. (Lond., 1866): ‘ The Braes of Yarrow’ 


But no MS. evidence was ever supplied by 
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Bruce or Pearson in ~~ of their confident 
asseverations, so far as [ am aware. 

The Rev. George Gilfillan, in his ‘Specimens, 
with Memoirs, of the Less-Known British 
Poets’ (3 vols., 8vo, Edin., 1860), supplies 
some information regarding the Bruce-Logan 
controversy, but is not quite accurate on 
several points. He confuses Dr. William 
Robertson, the historian, with Dr. Thomas 
Robertson of Dalmeny ; gives 1782 for 1781 
as the date of the first issue of Logan’s 
‘Poems’; 1807 instead of 1796 for the publi- 
cation of Baird’s edition of Bruce ; oul says 
that in the former year it was published “for 
the behoof of Bruce’s mother, then an aged 
widow.” She had died, however, at the age 
of eighty-eight, in 1798. Mr. Gilfillan was of 
the opinion that the ‘ Ode’ 


“was originally written by Bruce, but probably 
polished to its present perfection by Logan, whose 
other writings give us rather the impression of a 
man of varied accomplishments than a deep feeling 
or original genius. If Logan were not the author 
of ‘The Cuckoo,’ there was a special baseness con- 
nected with the fact, that when Burke sought him 
out in Edinburgh solely from his admiration of 
that poem, he owned the soft and false impeach- 
ment, and rolled as a sweet morsel praise from the 

test man of the age, which he knew was the 
rightful due of another.” 


But we prefer the dictum of Thomas Camp- 
bell, who says :— 


* But as the charge of stealing the ‘Cuckoo’ from 
Bruce was not brought against Logan in his life- 
time, it cannot, in charity, stand against his memory 
on the bare assertion of his accusers.” 

As a foot-note he quotes Southey’s observa- 
tion from the Quarterly Review, vol. xi. p. 501: 

“ Because some pieces which are printed among 
the remains of poor Michael Bruce have been 
ascribed to Logan, Mr. Chalmers has not thought it 
proper to admit Bruce's poems into his collection.” 


Logan’s cousin, Mrs. Hutchison, wife of Mr. 
John Hutchison, merchant in Edinburgh, 


“ informs the present writer [this was penned in 1795 
by Mr. Anderson, and is printed in his ‘ Poets,’ vol. xi. 
p. 1030) that she saw the *Ode’ in Logan’s hand- 
writing before it was printed......In this edition the 
present writer has not ventured, upon the authority 
of Dr. Robertson, to give him the pieces ascribed to 
him in Bruce’s *‘ Poems,’ which he did not think 
proper to claim himself ; neither has he presumed, 
upon the authority of Mr. Pearson, to deprive him 
ot the ‘ Ode to the Cuckoo,’ to which he has put his 
name. In justice to both poets he has followed the 
collection of their poems, printed under their re- 
spective names, in the present edition, distinguish- 
ing the pieces which have been claimed for the one 
or the other by their respective friends...... The ‘Ode 
to the Cuckoo,’ which he is supposed to have written, 
and certainly improved, is distinguished by the 
delicate graces of simplicity and tenderness in the 
highest degree.” 


It would have been the height of folly and 


the depth of meanness on Logan’s part if he, 
who had been one of the ministers of Leith 
for several years from 1773, had claimed as 
his own the composition of another. Until 
contrary evidence is forth- 
coming, I maintain that the authorship of 
the ‘Ode’ must justly be ascribed to the 
Rev. John Logan. ADAM SMAIL. 


Two of the lines quoted by Mr. Bayne 
from Bruce’s ‘ Elegy written in Spring’ are 
borrowed obviously from Milton :— 

Now Spring returns: but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known. 
Bruce. 
Seasons return : but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet ang of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom.—Milton. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Herrick's ‘Hespertpes’: “Lures or 
AMBER” (9 §S. ix. 408).— The passage to 
which H. I. B. refers is an instance of the 
confusion between the fossil gum ‘ amber” 
and the metallic alloy ‘‘electrum,” which 
begins in Homer and continues to the seven- 
teenth century, causing a considerable amount 
of controversy amongst scholars. In this 
case Herrick clearly uses “amber” in the 
same sense as the English translators of 
Ezekiel, ie, that of a “shining” metal. 
(Luther, by the way, avoids the term in the 
German version.) Ina rather large collection 
of notes on the subject made some years ago, 
I find this ambiguity a frequent source of 
misapprehension. A “chair of amber,” for 
example, is understood to be of the fossil, 
though the context, “with a mirror of the 
same material,” displays the error. An in- 
stance of the converse use of “electrum ” for 
“amber” occurs in Greene :— 

It was her master’s death 

That drew electrum from her weeping eyes. 

J. Dormer. 


Samuet TayLor, SHoRTHAND Writer (7% 
S. ii. 308, 377, 457; 9 S. ix. 410).—Further 
search has enabled me to discover, from the 
burial register of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
that Samuel Taylor was buried on 10 August, 
1811. Marraras Levy. 


Sares oF War on Lanp (9 vii. 147, 
235, 296, 354, 431; viii. 128; ix. 214).—W. L. 
Hertslet in his ‘ Der Treppenwitz der Welt- 

eschichte,’ Berlin, 1886, p. 228, gives the 
ollowing :— 

“In the ‘ Muster-Roll of all the Regiments and 
Corps of the Royal Prussian Army,’ Berlin, 1806, 
Himburg, p. 255, one finds among extracts from the 
history of the hussar regiment No. 2, formerly 
‘Zieten’s Hussars,’ the statement, taken from a 
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Berlin almanac for the year 1789, that the first 
* battalion,’ meaning one-half of that regiment or 
five squadrons, was lucky enough to capture a frigate 
during the campaign of 1787 in Holland. The said 
almanac, after giving a short account of the taking 
of the fortress of Gorkum, 17 Sept., 1787, adds this 
short remark: * At the same time—as who should 
believe it ?—a Dutch frigate on the water was taken 
by Prussian Hussars on the land. This was done 
by the Eben Hussars, who took an armed frigate in 
the middle of the Leck.’ A poem by Koeppen 
celebrates this feat. In reality the affair happened 
thus: Major-General Freiherr von Eben, com- 
mander of the regiment in question from 1786 to 
1795, happened to witness with some officers and five 
orderlies of his regiment the capitulation of a ship 
which, having struck in the Leck on a sandbank. 
was attacked by Prussian fusiliers and threatened 
by two Prussian heavy guns. This was all.” 


G. Kruecer. 
Berlin. 


Cuurcn Furniture (9 8S. ix. 348).—For 


” read tynokel (tunicle). 
‘or “ prosynalles” read prossessyonalles 
(processionals). 

For “ manuettes ” read manuelles (manuals). | 

For ‘ta nomellet” read an omellet, which | 
must mean a homily. 

For “a legen ” read a legend (the collection 
of saints’ lives). 

For ‘* pains” read panes (broad stripes of 
alternate colours). 

“A per of postefes” is probably a pair of 
organs called “a positive "—i.c., a fixed organ, 
as distinct from a “‘ portative,” or movable | 
one. 

Durham. | 


For “ chis apel” read chisapel. H. P. L. | 


(Other replies or conjectures are acknowledged. } 


ENGLAND With Many RELIGIONS AND One| 
Sauce (9S. ix. 407).—I have it in my mind | 
that it was the Prince de Soubise = & said | 
that England had twenty religions and only 
one sauce. Doubtless he little thought | 
when he said it that his only claim to 
immortality would rest on his one sauce. 

SHERBORNE. 


In an old commonplace book of mine I find 
the following entry :— 

_“** England is the land where every man has the 
righ to beg, and the liberty to starve—the land 
which has eighty-seven religions, and only one 
sauce—melted butter.’—Voltaire.” 

I am unable to say at the moment in which 
of Voltaire’s seventy volumes the witticism 
may be found. H. Jounson, 


“Grey CITY BY THE NORTHERN Sea” 
(9 S. ix. 407).—The poem that begins thus, 


and has St. Andrews for its subject, was 


written, so far as my memory serves me, by 
a distinguished alumnus of the “ College of 
the scarlet gown,” who died, regretted by all 
his friends, a good many years ago. Mr. 
Andrew Lang, in his poem ‘Alme Matres, 
St. Andrews, 1862 ; Oxford, 1865,’ alludes, I 
think, to his dead friend. It begins 
St. Andrews by the northern sea, 
and is, it may be, the actual poem wanted by 
Desonnarre. The following are two of its 
stanzas :— 
Oh broken Minster looking forth 
Beyond the Bay, above the town. 
Oh winter of the kindly North, 
Oh College of the scarlet gown ! 
And shining sands beside the sea, 
And stretch of links beside the sand, 
Once more I watch you, and to me 
It is as if I touched his hand. 


And therefore art thou yet more dear, 
Oh little city grey and sere, 
Though shrunken from thine ancient pride, 
And lonely by the lonely sea, 
Than these fair Halls on Isis’ side, 
Where youth an hour came back to me. 


JoHN Gricor. 


Arms or CoNnTINENTAL Citres (9 S. ix. 
308, 414).—The arms of most continental 
cities can be found under their names in the 
latest edition of ‘Meyers Konversations- 
Lexikon,’ the volumes of which are in the 
reference library of the British Museum. 

L. L. K. 

That excellent book of reference the 
‘ Konversations-Lexikon’ of Brockhaus gives 
the municipal arms of many cities. I have 
fot tested it for places in Germany, France, 

taly, and England, and in each case have 
found that the coat of arms is given. 

E. A. Axon. 


Str Epmunp Berry Goprrey xii. 
314; 9% S. ii. 367, 414; iii. 16, 96; ix. 332). 
—There can be no doubt that the “ Edmund 
Berrey Godfrey, Citizen and Woodmonger of 
London,” referred to in the deed in Mr. J. P. 
Lewis’s possession, is the man chiefly re- 
membered for his brutal murder, which, by 
the way, did not happen on 17 October (the 
day his body was discovered), but on the 
night of Saturday, 12 October, 1678. In a 
curious little volume called ‘ Memoirs of the 
Life and Death of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, 
late Justice of the Peace for Middlesex, who 
was Barbarously Murthered,’ &c., London, 
1682 (which 1 shall be pleased to lend Mr. 
Lewis if he would care to see it), the un- 
fortunate knight is described as 
“being a younger brother, and what estate he had, 
consisting in Moneys to the value of 1,000. or 


thereabouts, was advised (as a fair way of improve- 
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ment) to join Stocks with the aforesaid Gentleman 
{Mr. Harrison, probably the James Harrison of the 
deed] and to come in a partner with him, in 
managing the Trade of a Wood-wharf, which he 
accordingly did; setling themselves first at Dow- 
gate, within the City of London.” 


The book is dedicated to Charles LI. by its 
author, the curious writer Richard Tuke. As 
to the spelling of Godfrey’s Christian name 
or names the book is strangely uncertain. 
From pp. 1 to 31 and 65 to the end at the 
head of the page it appears as “ Edmondbury 
Godfrey,” but on pp. 33, 37, 41, 45, 49, 53, 
57, and 61 it is “ Edmund-Bury-Godfrey,” 
whilst the remaining pages give it as “ Ed- 
mond-Bury Godfrey”! The frontispiece is a 
bust of the knight by “F. H. van Houe, 
Sculp.” Wm. 

6, St. James’s Place, Plumstead. 


The citizen and woodmonger of London 
mentioned in the indenture quoted at the 
last reference is the well-known Justice of the 
Peace for Westminster, who was mysteriously 
murdered in 1678. He was christened 
13 January, 1621/2; “his godfathers,” writes 
his father in his diary, “ were my cousin, 
John Berrie, esq., captain of the foot company 


of......Lidd......his other godfather was...... 
Edmund Harrison, the King’s embroiderer. 
wees L hey named my son Edmund Berrie, the 


one’s name and the other's Christian names.” 
Macaulay, J. R. Green, and others have 
committed the error of running the two 
Christian names into one as ate 
or Edmundsbury ; but it is noticeable that, 
in the trial of the unhappy Robert Green 
and others for the murder, the notorious 
Lord Chief Justice Scroggs himself several 
times speaks of “ Sir Edmundbury Godfrey.” 
His mother was Thomas Godfrey’s second 
wife Sarah, daughter of Thomas Isles, Esq., 
of Hammersmith, who may possibly have 
been akin to the other party of the indenture 
—John Iles of Stanwell to wit. 
A. R. Baytey. 


I fancy the Edmund Berry Godfrey men- 
tioned was a native of Thatcham, Berks—at 
least one of the name was. E. E. Core. 

13c, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 


Coronation Item: Printers WANTED 
8. ix. 348).—Bowles & Carver and R. Wilkin- 
son were among the best-known printsellers 
in London towards the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 
Bowles & Carver carried on their business at 
69, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and their names 
are to be found in the London directories 
from 1796 to 1832. The business was an old- 
established one, being couducted so far back 


as 1723 by Thomas Bowles, and subsequently, 
as shown by the directories of 1780 to 1793, 
by Carington Bowles, who himself compiled 
and published a ‘New London Guide’ of 
streets, public buildings, &e. I do not find 
the names of Bowles & Carver in the London 
directories after 1832; and Tallis, in his 
‘London Street Views,’ published circa 1839, 
shows that No. 69, St. Paul’s Churchyard was 
at that time occupied by Hall & Allen, silk 
mercers and drapers. 

Rt. Wilkinson’s name appears in the Lon- 
don directory of 1789, but not in that of 
1787, and from 1789 until 1815 he seems to 
have occupied the premises No. 58, Cornhill. 
From Cornhill he moved in 1815 to 125, Fen- 
church Street, and continued there until the 
year 1825, when he presumably retired from 
business or died, as his name is not given in 
the London directories after that date. A 
reference to his well-known work ‘ Londina 
Illustrata,’ published 1819-25, will show that 
the earlier plates were issued from 58, Corn- 
hill, while the later ones, from 1816 and 
onwards, were dated from 125, Fenchurch 
Street. It is probable, therefore, that the 
print referred to represents the coronation 
of George LV., which took place in West- 
minster Abbey in July, 1821. 

H. A. HaRBEN. 

“Burr WEEK” (9 S. ix. 329, 353, 372).—I 
have pleasure in sending you the following 
extract from Mr. R. O. Heslop’s excellent 
compilation ‘ Northumberland Words,’ which 
originally appeared in the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle, commencing in 1887. The sub- 
joined definition of Jaf was published in the 
early part of 1888 :— 

* Baff, blank. <A pitman, if paid fortnightly, 
speaks of the alternate weeks as ‘the baff week 
and ‘ the pay week.’ 

The baff week is o’er—no repining— 
Saturday ’s swift on the wing. 
enry Robson, ‘ The Collier's Pay Week,’ 
Allan’s Collection, p. 237. 

“*A card not a trump isa baffone. The partly 
decayed, split, or root end of a Jog or tree of timber 
is also called the baff end, and from the baff ends, 
or otherwise useless pieces or ends of timber, are 
cut baffs, which are used to keep the wooden cribs 
in position when sinking pits in our North Country.’ 
—W., Durham, correspondent, in Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle, May 15, 1886.” 

Ernest W. ADAMs. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Furnt-cLass Trape (9 8. ix. 365).—“ The 
limit number—to be made in six hours by a 
‘chair, which consists of three men and a 
boy.” It seems to me that there is little 
difficulty in this word, which, however, is not 
quite correctly explained. I take it to mean 
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“a turn or stroke or ‘stint’ of work to be 
done in a given time by three men and a 
boy.” If so, it is the same as char or chare, 
an example of which in spelling chair” is 
given in the ‘H.E.D.’ Many are the cases 


in which words said to be “ not recorded ” | 


by this thesaurus are found there on more 
careful search. C. B. Mount. 


Gee Famity (9 §. ix. 10, 131).—William 


Gee I. was Sheriff of Hull in 1537, which is | 


an earlier date than any yet mentioned. 
William Gee IT. was Sheriff of Hull in 1560, 
and Mayor of Hull in 1562, 1573, and 1582. 
William Gee III. (son of William Gee IL.) 
was M.P. for Hull in the 1588 Parliament. 
William Gee IV. (? really V. or VL.) was M.P. 
for Hull in the Parliament of 1689. Joseph 
Gee was Sheriff of Hull in 1854. 
Ronatp Dixon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


SURNAMES FROM SINGLE Letters vi. 
264, 398; viii 232).— Amongst the names 
referred to by Mr. Harrtson is Ell, my sur- 
name—of which I have been trying to trace 
the origin (strange to say, my wife’s maiden 
name was Gee). Ferguson, in his ‘ Teutonic 
Name System,’ says of the name, on p. 299: 
“Simple forms: —Old German, Alj. Ello, 
Ella, 7th century. Ang.-Saxon, Ella, Al, El= 
Foreigner. Eng. Ell. Elley, Ella” In 
Taylor's ‘ Words and Places’ | find on p. 85: 
“The Edings, the Ellings, the Hardings, and 
the Sings in eight places”; and I gathered 
the following from the ‘ Register of Malmes- 
bury Abbey’ (a copy of which is in the 
General Assembly Library here), edited by 
J.S. Brewer, M.A. In vol. ii. p. 294, I came 
across the name of Aella, being the six- 
teenth signature to grant of tithes by Ethel- 
wulf. And in ‘Catalogue of Ancient Deeds,’ 
Herts :— 

“Grant by Ralph Cressy and Helenysa his wife, 
William Eyle and Helenysa his wife, and ot{her]s of 
a tenement with a void plot of land in Haliwelle- 
stret (St. Albans), which they inherited after the 
death of Robert Albyn of Hemelhamstede.”— Date, 
Saturday after St. Vincent, 34 Edward III. 

In Gough's and Camden’s work the 
name of “Ell Lade” appears in a list of 
small areas of water in the Fen country of 
Cambridgeshire or Lincolnshire. 

I came across the mention of a man bearing 
the name Robert Eyll; he held some office 
in the fourteenth century, but I have mis- 
laid the note I took. The following note is 
from the ‘ History of Hampton Court Palace 
in Tudor Times,’ p. 350, Appendix C :— 


bullyns in freston standing in the vowght of the 
Great Bay Window in the Ronee New Hall at 10s, 
the pece—20s.” 

A Mary Ell was buried in Henlow (Beds) 
Churchyard, and, according to the tombstone, 
died 7 May, 1807, aged eighty-one. 

From the above [I am inclined to think 
that Mr. Harrison is mistaken, but I should 
feel grateful for assistance from any of your 
contributors. G. Ett. 

Christchurch, N.Z. 


“SAY NOT THAT HE DID WELL” (9 S. ix. 87, 
332).—The verse in question was written by 
Mrs. Craik, and was quoted in the sermon 
preached at Shortlands, Kent, on the Sunday 
after her death. It is also given in an 
obituary notice of Mrs. Craik in the Atheneum 
for 22 October, 1887, in what, I presume, is 
its correct form :— 

And when I lie in the green kirkyard, 
With the mould upon my breast, 
Say not that she did well—or ill, 
Only, “‘ She did her best.” 
But it is not stated from which of her poems 
it is taken. Aveyn READE. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands. 


Darvey, A Forcotren Irish Poet (9 §. 
ix. 205, 377).—In the ‘ Biographical Sketch’ 
— to my edition of ‘Sylvia; or, the 
May Queen,’ are included all the known facts 
|of Darley’s life and career. Canon Living- 
stone and other relatives of the deceased 
| poet kindly assisted me in furnishing this, the 
first faithful account of George Darley. It 
will be seen that I have been obliged to 
refute Miss Mitford’s very imaginative ac- 
count of the “Unrecognized Poet,” as she 
termed Darley in her ‘ Recollections of a 
Literary Life,’ vol. ii. pp. 283-91. My reprint 
of ‘Sylvia’ appeared in 1892. 

Canon Livingstone, the poet's cousin, had 
a volume of ‘Poems’ by Darley printed 
privately. My copy is undated. A charming 
reprint of Darley’s marvellous phantasy, 
‘ Nepenthe,’ was edited by R. A. Streatfeild 
in 1897. The article on Darley referred to 
by C.C. B. as issued in Mr. Miles’s * Poets 
and Poetry of the Century’ was written by 
ime. It will be seen that George Darley is 
| not forgotten. J. H. INcram. 


Downte’s SLaucuter (9 8. ix. 367).—The 
‘idea of death being caused through the 
imaginary suffering of the victim is well 
brought out in the gruesome story of a con- 
demned convict who was handed over to the 
surgeons. They pretended they were going 
|to bleed him to death, blindfolded him, and 


“Great Bay Window.—Pd to John Ells of West- | Pticked his arm slightly with a needle. The 
myster, fremason, for making and intayling of two| unfortunate man’s illusion was maintained 
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by the surgeons causing a constant trickle of 
lukewarm water to drip from his arm into a 
vessel. The story goes that, when a quantity 
of water equal to the amount of blood in the 
man’s body had thus dripped into the vessel, 
the victim (who all the while had been slowly 
collapsing) at length expired. 
Joun Hopson MatTrHews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Inquests (9 S. ix. 408).—The Hull Cor- 
poration possesses a very large book, the 


contents of which date from the reign of | 


Henry VI. to that of Philip and Mary, and 
consist mainly of minutes of the proceedings 
of Quarter Sessions and Sheriff Turns. But 
the book contains a large number of miscel- 
laneous entries, and amongst these are many 
records of coroners’ inquests held in the 


county of Kingston-upon-Hull in the fifteenth | 


J. R. Boye. 


The records of the coroners’ courts should 


and sixteenth centuries. 


be found among the Calendar Rolls for the | 


county, or with the clerk of the peace for the 
borough, as the case may be. No great care 
seems to have been taken to preserve these 


records, and difficulty may be found in ascer- | 
taining their whereabouts. I know of the! 


wholesale destruction of the coroners’ records 
in one borough, where they had got into 
private hands. Comparatively recent records 
are probably in the custody of the coroners. 
Joun Hopson MATTHEws. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Portraits WANTED (9" S. ix. 368).—Brom- 
ley, who might be consulted in this kind of 
case before * N. & Q.,’ notes portraits of none 
of the personages mentioned at the above 
reference except one of “William Pen, Ad- 
miral, knighted by Charles II.?—oval, in 
Brachelius’s ‘ History.’” 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 

There is a small mezzotint portrait of 
Admiral Sir William Penn, published 1811, 
in the portrait gallery of the Friends’ Insti- 
tute, 12, Bishopsgate Street Without. 

P. D. Lucas. 

Claygate. 


There is a portrait of Admiral Sir William 
Penn, father of the founder of Pennsylvania, 
by Sir Peter Lely, at Greenwich Hospital. 
A good reproduction of this may be seen in 
vol. v. of Mr. Wheatley’s edition of Pepys’s 
Diary’ (1895). Cuar_es R. Dawes. 


Two miniatures of the celebrated naval 
commander Admiral Sir William Penn 
(1621-70) were exhibited at the special loan 
collection of works of art at the South Ken- 


sington Museum in June, 1862. One, by 
S. Cooper, was lent by the Duke of Buccleuch, 
and the other by the Rev. J. Beck. Both 
are recorded in the Catalogue, edited by 
J. C. Robinson, F.S A., on pp. 191 and 198. 
My copy of the Catalogue is the revised 
edition, January, 1863. 
Cuas. H. Crovucn. 
5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


Goruic Perron (9 8. ix. 387). 
—If Mr. Grirriti refers to Canon Jessopp’s 
‘Trials of a Country Parson,’ p. 166 (second 
|edition, 1891), he will find some notes ex- 
| tracted from the muniments of the diocese of 
| Ely of a very interesting character. I should 
| think that the examination of the muniments 
in question would afford him some of the 
material which he requires. 

Cuartes 


Greek Pronunciation vii. 146, 351, 
| 449 ; viii. 74, 192, 372, 513; ix. 131, 251, 311, 
332, 436).—I deeply regret that it is possible 
for any one to be able to say that, “ accord- 
ing to Prof. Skeat, salt is derived from A.-S. 
sealt.” For, of course, this is not strictly the 
case, though the assertion would not for a 
moment mislead any one who had the most 
‘elementary notions about English phonetics. 
| I have tried to guard against such a blunder 
by careful explanation, which. however, has 
been wholly ignored. Thus, in my ‘ Prin- 
ciples of English Etymology,’ series i. p. 43, 
I say: “It ought to be carefully borne in 
mind that, when we say a word is ‘derived’ 
from Anglo-Saxon, we commonly mean that 
it is derived from an Old Mercian form, 
which in some cases probably coincided with 
the recorded A.-S. form, but in other cases 
certainly did not.” The italics are in the 
original ; and the caution has_ particular 
regard to the fact that the A.-S. often has 
ea where the Mercian has a. See the whole 
context. 
All experience shows that such warnings 
are of no use, and that my countrymen 
deeply resent learning the most elementary 
facts about their own language. One result 
has been that I have had to rewrite “y 
‘Concise Etymological Dictionary,’ and 
have endeavoured thereby to help the un- 
initiated by using plainer language than 
would otherwise have been necessary. This 
is why, in the new edition of that work, 
ed. 1901, p. 461, my article on salt now takes 
the following form: “ Salt, M.E. salt, O. Mere. 
salt, A.-S. sealt, both adj. and sb. So also 
O. Fries. salt, Icel. saltr, Dan. Swed. salt, Du. 
zout, all adjectives, from a Teutonic type 
*saltoz ; cf. W. hallt, adj. salt, and L. salsus,” 
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&c. It will thus be seen that “ A.-S.” differs 
from all the other dialects ; and I have tried 
to explain, over and over again, that modern 
English is not derived from the A.-S. or 
Wessex dialect, but from Mercian or Anglian. 
The reason why the A.-S. form is given is 
because it is so easily accessible, and every 
one ought to know at least the alphabet of 
it. Why pronunciation should be discussed 
without reference to any of the established 
facts about it, I do not understand. 
Water W. SKEatT. 


Eu or THE Biste py HuXLEY AND 
Darwin (9% §. ix. 328, 374, 432).—Dr. John 
Murdoch’s booklet, ‘Testimonies of Great 
Men to the Bible and Christianity,’ is pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society. 

H. Jonnson. 


“ Lupo-MANNARO” ix. 329).—I am 
interested in learning that “lupo-mannaro” 
is still prevalent in Italy. It is a form of 
semeaiiins (a subject to which I have de- 
voted much study), and, indeed, it is identical 
with it, for a few centuries ago a madman 
with such tendencies would have been ac- 
credited with a magic wolf-skin, and the 
devil’s ointment by means of which he could 
drop his human form. Lycanthropy has 
been at one time or another prevalent in 
every country of Europe, England and Ire- 
land not excepted. ut the most terrible 
outbreak of that disease occurred in France 
about three or four hundred years ago, when 
such maniacs were treated as emissaries of 
Satan and enemies of God, and as loups- 

arous were tortured and burnt by the 

undreds. This epidemic was caused by 
want and the incredible hardships of peasant 
life. It took its imaginative form from Ger- 
many, though there can be little doubt that 
the dull greyness of the people's lives tempted 
many who were sane to mimic the doings of 
those who were mad, purely for the sake of 
the horrible excitement and notoriety which 
such a course brought upon them. In 1521 
two men afflicted with this disease, then 
called zooanthropy, were burnt at Poligny 
in the Jura; and sixty years later the malady 
was spreading all over France, increased by 
the barbarous methods taken to stamp it out. 

CLARE JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 


Although Borrow in his account of the 
Zincali of Spain does not allude to this 
curious folk-name, yet wolf-madness is pro- 
bably traceable to other hot countries, for, 
as he says, the belief in the evil eye (to 
which it cannot be doubted a “lupo-mannaro” 
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was believed to be indirectly a victim) “is 
all-prevalent in countries where the sun and 
moon are particularly dazzling.” Perhaps a 
~aen-aelt Was originally a man who had 
become mad at the glance of the moon, and 
had escaped to ‘‘dree his weird” of solitary 
madness in the depths of the forest—z.e., if 
the etymology of ** were” be accepted, that 
it is equivalent to the Gothic var and the 
Latin vir. The operations of the “ were- 
wolf” were always at night. In the Perigord 
the were-wolf is called /ouléerou, certain 
men, especially bastards, being obliged at 
each fell to transform themselves into 
these diabolic beasts, who will provide a sup- 
ful of horrors to any one who cares to read 
about them in Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Book of 
Were-Wolves,’ 1865. So let no one who wishes 
to avoid becoming a lupo-mannaro, and 
a victim to the evil eye, “sleep uncovered 
beneath the smile of the moon, for her glance 
is poisonous, and produces insupportable 
itching in the eye, and not unfrequently 
blindness”; and, in the words of Psalm cxxi. 6, 
“the moon shall not smite thee by night.” 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHAkL. 


On lycanthropy, or were-wolves, the follow- 
ing may be consulted: Baring-Gould, ‘ Book 
of Were- Wolves,’ 1865 ; Mayo, * Popular Super- 
stitions’; Pusey, ‘Commentary on Daniel’; 
Camerarius, ‘Living Librarie,’ 1621 ; Male- 
branch, ‘Search after Truth,’ 1694, i. 267 ; C. 
Prieur, ‘ Lycanthropie,’ 1596 ; Dendy, ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Mystery,’ 1847; Begbie, ‘Super- 
natural Illustrations,’ 1851 ; Walton, ‘Com- 
plete Angler,’ 1823, pp. 124-5; Montaigne, 

Essays,’ Florio, 1897, iii. 344; Gairdner, 
‘Early Chroniclers, England,’ 1883, p. 170; 
J. Edwards, ‘ Authority of Scriptures,’ 1693, 
i. ; Willet, ‘Daniel, 1610, pp. 136-7 ; and the 
indexes of ‘ N. & Q.’ W. C. B. 

“ WEEK-END” (9 S. viii. 162, 292, 414, 511). 
—I first heard this phrase at Ripley, Derby- 
shire, in 1884; but [ now constantly hear it 
employed in South Wales andin London. It 
is evidently a case of the spread of a word 
owing to its usefulness. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEws. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Rossetti's ‘RueGiero ANGELICA’ (9" 
S. ix. 425).—Geomancy is a kind of divination, 
but I am not sure that all writers who men- 
tion it know exactly what it is. In the story 
of ‘Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp’ the 
brother of the African magician discovers 
the death of his brother through geomancy. 
Greene in his ‘ Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay’ 
speaks of pyromancy as the means of con- 
trolling the spirits of fire, and geomancy of 
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controlling the spirits of earth. These, with 
hydromancy and aéromancy, were classical 
modes of divination, effected through the 
demons, who generally may be thought to be 
elementary beings. Burton, in his ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,’ says that the devils were 
worshipped through pyromancy and hydro- 
mancy. The note to the line in * Hudibras,’ 
But those that trade in geomancy, 

tells us that geomancy is sorcery by pricks 
and circles in the earth; and a reference is 
made to a tract of Cornelius Agrippa con- 
cerning geomancy, and to other aan 

E. YARDLEY. 


THe Oricrn or Sweeny Topp (9 S. ix. 
345).—A serious error occurs in this commu- 
nication anent the “fiend-like Figaro” and 
his pie-making “ paramour.” It concerns two 
ladies with whom I[ was well acquainted, 
Mrs. Atkinson of the “ Brit.” and Miss Emma 
Atkinson of Sadler’s Wells, between whom 
there was not the slightest relationship. I 
began to know Emma (then a slip of a girl), 
her sister Alice, and their mother as far back 
as 1844-5 in Newcastle. I also knew Mrs. 
Atkinson at the Britannia while I was under 
a two years’ engagement to Mr. S. Lane, 
commencing ‘a 1853. In my early days at 
the Adelphi I often visited Emma oan her 
mother at their home near Islington Green, 
to chat over old days in the North. Emma 
was a kindly woman and a loving, dutiful 
daughter. Whether she is yet in the land of 
the living is unknown to FaTHer Tom. 


PassaGE THACKERAY (9 §, iv. 207),— 
The reference for the passage in Thackeray 
asked for by J. C. does not appear to have 
been given in * N. & Q.’ See‘ Barry Lyndon,’ 
chap. i., paragraph 46. The words, when 
correctly quoted, are as follows :— 

“Love! sure the word is formed on purpose 
out of the prettiest soft vowels and consonants in 
the language, and he or she who does not care to 
read about it is not worth a fig, to my thinking.” 
Probably J. C. has already ascertained the 
source of his quotation, but, as the query 
has appeared, it may seem fitting that an 
answer should be recorded. 

Epwarp BENsLy 

The University, Adelaide, 8.A. 


Yarrow Unvisirep (9 S. ix. 386).—The 
Academy writer quoted by Mr. THomas 
BayNeE at the above reference has evidently 
made a Japsus, and written “Thomas” for 
John. There is only one Logan associated 
with the minstrelsy of Yarrow—John Logan, 
the erstwhile minister of South Leith, whose 


perhaps, the most widely-known m con- 
with the celebrated stream valley. 
D'Israeli, in his ‘Calamities of Authors,’ in- 
cludes the name of this unfortunate genius, 
who was driven from his ministry by the 
publication, and subsequent performance at 
the Edinburgh Theatre, of his tragedy of 
‘Runnimede,’ while the Michael Bruce story 
was long since cleared up by Mr. Laing, who 
established John Logan’s claim to the author- 
ship of ‘The Ode to the Cuckoo,’ as Dr. 
Carruthers says in ‘Chambers’s Cyclopeedia,’ 
“ beyond all dispute.” 

To those who would learn more of the 
peculiar power exercised by Yarrow on her 
votaries | would recommend a capital little 
anthology by the Rev. R. Borland, minister 
of Yarrow, entitled ‘ Yarrow : its Poets and 
Poetry,’ published by Mr. Thomas Fraser, 
Dalbeattie, in 1890. Yarrow Batpock. 

South Hackney. 


“ Away witn ” §. ix. 348).—Apparently 
Babington uses this phrase similarly in a 
passage quoted in the ‘H.E.D.’ under 
“away”: “Yea, we would bid......away 
with it, and not abide the sight of it.” This 
dated 1590. C. C. B. 


MoNOSYLLABLES IN LITERARY COMPOSITION 
viii. 521).—To Newman’s lyric Lead, 
kindly light,” may be added Bonar's well- 
known hymn “ Thy way, not mine, O Lord.” 
Comparing the two, we find that Newman’s, 
out of 131 words, has only 10 that are not 
monosyllabic, while Bonar's, out of 135, has 
only 8 that are not monosyllables. The 
former, as correctly stated by Mr. Taytor, 
has 30 consecutive monosyllables ; the latter, 
in the third verse, has 32. In Coleridges 
little poem ‘Something Childish, but Very 
Natural,’ out of 96 words only 7 are of more 
than one syllable. So far as I can tell with- 
out actually counting, monosyllables seem 
largely to preponderate in * In Memoriam.’ 
In all such cases the Anglo-Saxon element 
will probably prevail, and be more simple 
and forcible than the ponderous Latin 
derivatives of the Johnsonian style. There 
seems, therefore, hardly room for Pope's 
imitative satire in his ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line, 


which, in fact, we may suppose to have 
mainly applied to poems written in the same 
decasyllabic metre which he was then using, 
and which was the fashionable one of the day. 
However, if this be a fault, Pope himself 
lies open to the same censure. For in this 
very essay, without reckoning the imitative 


immortal ballad ‘The Braes of Yarrow’ is, 


line, there are no fewer than two dozen exactly 
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similar lines ; and one of these is in the very 
same paragraph as the satire. But then 
Pope would perhaps have said that Ais lines 
were not “dull.” Still, he might have looked 
to his own windows before throwing this 
stone. Churchill, in the ‘Rosciad’ (1761), 
seems to have copied Pope in a yet more 
forcible denunciation and in rougher 
numbers :— 

In monosyllables his thunders roll, 

He, she, it, and, we, you, they, fright the soul, 
where we have the same illustrative imitation. 

In the introduction to Sharp’s ‘Sonnets of 
this Century’ may be found a “clever piece 
of trifling...... a sonnet of single-syllable lines,” 
i.e., each line consists of one word only, and 
that a monosyllable, at least in the English 
sense of “ syllable ”the sonnet is in French. 
But [ have dwelt quite long enough on this 
trivial matter, in which we may say chacun 
a son gout. C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


“CoNSERVATIVE” AS A TERM 
(st S. vi. 61, 181; vii. 356; xi. 494; 9 S. iv. 
333; viii. 489).—In Mr. Owen’s communi- 
cation at the first of these references an 
extract was given from M. Louis Simond’s 
‘Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great 
Britain during the Years 1810 and 1811,’ pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1815, in which a 
French Sénat Conservatif is mentioned. But 
as Littré described this body as Sénat conser- 
vateur, Mr. OWEN wrote :— 

“It would be interesting to get dated references, 
if such are known, to contemporary writings, 
where the ‘ Sénat conservateur’ is Tooes y described 


as conservatif.” 

Such a reference can now be given, and it 
disposes of the suspicion entertained by Mr. | 
OweEN that the word was a mistake on the | 
part of M. Simond, for the 7'imes employed 
the term on 17 May, 1802, as if it were one) 
in ordinary use at that period, in the 
following paragraph :— 

“We again received Paris Journals last night 
to the 13th instant inclusive. No doubt can be 
entertained but that Bonaparte will be elected 
Consul for life, when we consider the means that 
will be used, and the power which (if necessary) is 
ready to be employed to carry this question in his 
favor. What then remains for him but to flatter, 
or command, for it is one and the same thing, the 
Conservative Senate, into another question for the 
eon decision, whether the Consulate should not 
yecome an hereditary settlement in his own family ? 
That arrangement would be concluded with the 
same facility as the former, and the most powerful 
Military Government that Europe has ever known 
will then be established, and most probably with 
| the titular honours and characteristic insignia 
of it.” 


Aurrep F. 


ToLLeMAcHE Epwarps (9" §. ix. 
308, 398).—In the ‘English Registry’ for the 
year 1810, bound with John Watson Stewart's 
‘Almanac’ (Dublin), appears a ‘List of the 
Army’; and on p. 176, under majors gazetted 
1807, is the name ‘“*W. Tol. Edwards of the 
86th regiment of Foot,” which regiment is 
stated on p. 190 to be then (1810) serving 
abroad. J. N. Dow ine. 

67, Douglas Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


British Eprrarus CatatuSa ix. 
326).—Mr. Dopcson may like to know that 
“Cacharloch” in the epitaph of the Duke of 
Wharton is really Catherloagh, the old name 
for county Carlow. The duke was Marquis of 
Catherlough, Earl of Rathfarnham (* Rath- 
aseasnum ” in copy of epitaph), and Baron of 
Trim in Ireland. He had been created Duke 
of Northumberland by King James IIL. in 
1726, and signs his request to the Inquisition 
at Madrid for admission into the Catholic 
Church, now amongst the Egerton MSS. in 
the British Museum, as Wharton of North- 
umberland, so that I am rather astonished 
that the latter title does not figure on his 
tombstone at Poblet. It is curious that the 
duke, who at one time had been amongst the 
greatest politicians of his day, had become 
so completely forgotten before his death that 
no notice of it occurs in the dispatches of 
Sir Benjamin Keene, then British envoy in 
Spain, part of whose duties consisted in 
keeping a very close watch upon all the 
Jacobite exiles in the Peninsula, whilst only 
the briefest mention of it occurs in the Eng- 
lish newspapers of the day. It is a curious 
instance of the uncertainty of historic fame 
that even so able a writer as Mr. Wilkins, in 
his ‘ Love of an Uncrowned Queen,’ does not 
mention the fact that it was chiefly owing 
to Thomas, Marquis of Wharton, the father 
of the duke, that the name of the Electress 
Sophia was originally inserted in the Act of 
Settlement. The Wharton family had become 
closely connected with Northern Germany 
during the reign of James II. I find I should 
have added that the Duke of Wharton was 
K.G only by the creation of King James III. 

H. 


Herrick : SILVER-PENCE ix. 49, 178). 
—Mr. Matruews’s reference to the survival 
among the Jews of the use of a sharp flint 
for performing circumcision is so obscure 
that it may be read in two senses—one of 
which requires correction. Jews do not 
nowadays use such rude methods for so 
delicate an operation. The “mohel,” or 


practitioner, is a skilled surgical operator, 
employing whatever is most efficient among 
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surgical appliances. Any “mohel” who 
should revert to the Mosaical mode would be 
sent to Coventry or Jericho. 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 


GwyYNETH (9*" ix. 109, 319, 372).—Gwyn- 
nedd is equated by the Breton Guened, 
whence Vannes, if I am not mistaken. If 
this is so, it may be a question whether 
Gwynnedd and Gwent are not, after all, 
related to each other, and perhaps also 
whether Venetia is not a distant kinswoman. 
A clerical error crept into the reply of C. C. B. 
He meant to say that Gwent is the south- 
eastern portion of South Wales. 

Joun Hopson MArrHEws. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Spoons (9*" ix. 348, 416).— Mr. Co.e- 
MAN does not appear to have stated correctly 
the hall-marks of the York and Chester Assay 
Offices. The modern York mark was, until 


the closing of the office, about 1856, the city | 


arms—viz., Five lions passant on a cross. The 

Chester mark is a sword erect between three 

garbs or wheatsheaves. T. Seymour. 
9, Newton Road, Oxford. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A Foreign View of England inthe Reigns of George I. 
and George 11. Translated and edited by Madame 
van Muyden. (Murray.) 

CésAR DE Saussure, whose view of English life, as 


contained in a series of letters written from this | 


country to some friend—presumably a relative—in 
Switzerland, where his family had taken refuge 
during the persecutions of the Protestants under 

uis XIV., Madame van Muyden, a descendant 
by marriage, has translated, belonged, apparently, 
toa family many of whose members were authors. 
He appears himself to have been a tolerably volu- 
minous writer; but whether any of his works 
attained to the dignity of print we know not. His 
name appears in no biographical dictionary across 
which we have come, and no work of his is men- 
tioned in the authoritative compilations of Quérard 
and Brunet. Whether the letters now published 
are translated from the original MSS. or a printed 
volume we are not informed. When first written 
they circulated largely in Switzerland in MS. They 
were then sorted by the author and bound into two 
volumes, and were read, at his own request, by 
Voltaire, who pronounced them amusing and useful. 
Such, indeed, they are, and their present publication 
is a boon, since we know no work from a foreign 
source which throws so strong and, in the main, trust- 
worthy a light upon the time of the first Georges. 
Totally ignorant of our language when, after 
a dangerous sea voyage, he landed in England—so 
ignorant, indeed, that when he lost his way in 
London he could acquaint no one with his wants 
—M. de Saussure, at the close of a long resi- 
dence, became familiar with our speech and our 
institutions. He was admitted to the intimacy of 


men of position, was fairly versed in Court secrets, 
supplies an animated sketch of the relations between 
George L. and his son, describes the coronation of 
the latter monarch, makes eminently intelligent 
observations upon matters with which foreign 
visitors are little apt to trouble themselves, and 
gives a highly edifying picture of social life and 
popular practices in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. He accompanied Lord Kinnoull when 
that nobleman went as ambassador to Constanti- 
nople, was first secretary to the British Embassy 
in that city, and was for a time secretary to Lord 
Cathcart, commanding a portion of the British 
fleet sent against the Spanish Settlements in Ame- 
rica. Ample as were his sources of information, 
he is betrayed into some mistakes, and there are 
points at which his letters are misleading. This is 
inevitable in a work written under similar con- 
ditions ; but the whole carries with it, as is said, 
**a conviction of veracity,” and is eminently agree- 
able, readable, and instructive. 

We look back with a sigh to the London described. 
M. de Saussure reached us by way of the Rhine and 
Holland, speaks of the Sens as a “ village,” 
and rhapsodizes over the Thames below London 
Bridge: ‘* You can imagine nothing more beautiful 
than the banks of the Thames; on either side are 
charming country houses and many pretty towns 
and villages, the principal being Sheerness, Graves- 
end, and Greenwich ; in the latter [sic] place is a 
magnificent hospital for seamen.” Here is a de- 
scription of a presentation to George I.: “‘ Three 
ladies were then presented to His Majesty; he 
kissed them all elivetionstele on the lips, and I 
remarked that he seemed to take the most pleasure 
in kissing the prettiest of the three.” His corre- 
spondent is not to be scandalized. ‘‘ This form of 
salutation is common in England, and though some 
who have travelled much offer the cheek instead of 
the lips, many ladies would be displeased should 
| you fail to salute them after the custom of the 
country.” He says that the suburbs of South- 
wark are “habitually known as Sodrick,” a name 
which conveys nothing to us; states that Queen 
Anne was often called ‘ Boutique d'Eau-de-vie,” 
because of her well-known liking for the bottle and 
spirituous liquors, a piece of scandal with which 
we were not familiar; and dwells upon the general 
use, even at that time, by the bargemen of “ quite 
extraordinary terms, and generally very coarse and 
dirty ones,” which he is unable to explain to his 
correspondent. A characteristic sight which he 
witnessed was the hanging of thirteen criminals at 
the same time, one of them being Jonathan Wild. 
With some astonishment he comments on the in- 
conceivable amount of water used by the English 
for external purposes, though he states that 
** absolutely [sic] none is drunk.” Of our proneness 
to fight, of our appearance, character, and amuse- 
ments, he has much to say. He praises the beauty 
of complexion of our women, dwells upon the 
drunkenness generally prevalent, and says that 
maidservants go out on Sunday almost as well 
dressed as their mistresses. Of theatrical enter- 
tainments, and especially of the pantomimic per- 
formances of Rich, he has much to say; and he 
describes gladiatorial combats given in public, in 
which sharp swords were used by men and some- 
times by women. Of these sanguinary entertain- 
ments he disapproves, determining never to witness 
any of them again; but he regards cockfights as 
much more diverting. The book, which is hand- 
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somely got up, and has many interesting designs of | ing the seemly and well-ordered progress of the 
London in the period of the first Georges, is a mine | undergraduate in his time of residence in the 
of delight to the antiquary. university. In the third, or Tree Court, several 
groups of buildings known as the Perse and Legge 
Buildings were pulled down when the present front 
of the college, in the French Renaissance style, was 
built in 1870 from the designs of Mr. Waterhouse, 
This new building —admirably designed, and a 
Ovr warmest congratulations are due to Dr. Venn | splendid piece of architecture —seems singularly 
on his successful achievement of the unique task | out of place in the main street of a medieval 
of compiling a biographical history of the third | English university. Caius himself, William Harvey, 
largest college in Cambridge. In the first two| Jeremy Taylor, John Hookham Frere, the late 
volumes (it will be remembered) he gave a wonder- | Lord Esher, Lord Thurlow, and the late Sir George 
fully ample account of all the members of the college Paget are only a few out of many distinguished 
from its foundation in 1349 to 1897. In the third | names of former members of the college. 

and final volume he gives a biographical account of Many interesting matters are dealt with in this 
the successive masters of the college, with illus-| volume. The first mention of bedmakers, for 
trative extracts from the annals, gesta, bursars’ | instance, occurs in the college chronicle of 14 April, 
books, &c., which forms practically a very interest- | 1702; that of “finding,” the term applied to the 
ing social and architectural history of the college | waiters in hall, dates from 1724; while the rather 
from the earliest times to the present day. It is | handsome gown of blue faced with velvet was intro- 
followed by a full description and history of the | duced in 1837. The history of the boat club brings 
college buildings, the endowments, offices, schools, | out the fact that the light blue and white straw 
and almshouses, the college records, the commemo- | hat had been adopted by the college before the 
ration of benefactors, a list of the antiquities still | university; when the latter did so the college 
remaining in the college and of the portraits it pos- | changed the hat for a black straw one, as at present. 
sesses, a description of the chief pieces of plate, a | The old notion was that the light blue was given to 
history of the boat club (by Mr. Roberts, senior | the college as a distinction for its having been 
tutor), and the livings in the gift of the college, with | chosen to represent the university, as the head 
lists of incumbents, not to mention an appendix of | boat of the river, in 1844 against a Cambridge 
transcripts of charters and other deeds. | town boat club crew, which it beat. 

Gonville and Caius College, founded by Edmund It need hardly be added that the three volumes 
Gonville in 1347-8 as the Hall of the Annunciation are produced in excellent style, with good and 
of the Blessed Virgin, was originally located in ssetdaeters illustrations, by the Cambridge Univer- 
Lurteburgh Lane (afterwards known as Free School | sity Press. An improvement would be possible in 
Lane); but on the death of the founder in 1351 his | the shape of top edges gilt. 
executor, William Bateman, Bishop of Norwich 
{wee was the founder of Hall), removed 

all to its present position. e existing Gonville 
the fifteenth century, the chapel walls being mainly . . . 
original work of 1393 on the south side, the old hall m2 awe call special attention to the following 


of 1441 still existing on the west side, though cut es : 
-d Ow all communications must be written the name 


up into chambers when the new hall was built in ; 
1853 by Salvin. Probably the more reverent care | 2nd address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


of these later years would have kept the old hall in 
its original state to serve as a library, as has been We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
wisely done at Balliol College, Oxford. Thenorth| ‘To secure insertion of communications corre- 
wall of the court is also original, but the chambers | snondents must observe the following rules. Let 
were rebuilt in 1753. The second foundation by | each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
John Caius, who-was President of the College of | slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
Physicians (at a festival dinner a few years ago, to | such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
commemorate the tercentenary of the admission of | ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
William Harvey to the college, the writer well | entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
remembers the then President, Sir Andrew Clarke, | nut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
exhibiting the silver mace given by Caius to the at a the series, volume, and page or pages to 
College of Physicians side by side with the one| which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
which he had presented to his new foundation), queries are requested to head the second com- 
and physician to Edward VI. and Sacee Mary, | munication “ Duplicate.” 


lace in 1557 » buildi Jaius C 
took place in 1557, and the buildings of Caius Court L. 8. R.—Should we print your suggestion, you 


are the actual ones erected by Caius after that date. : , 
The court is open to the south, a special and wise | Will be certain to get your knuckles rapped by 


Biographical History of Gonville and Cains College, 
Cambridge. By John Venn, Sc. D., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Senior Fellow of the College. 3 vols. (Cambridge, 
University Press.) 


proviso of the founder, so as to admit sunlight | Philologists. 
and air. With the somewhat elaborate allegorical re NOTICE. 
taste of the age, his entrance gateway in Trump- Editorial communications should be addressed 


ington Street was called the Gate of Humility | to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
fit now adorns the Master’s garden—is this a|tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
atter-day allegory?); thence the student would | lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
proceed to the Gate of Virtue, and, turning to} Lane, E.C. 

the left, through Caius Court, would leave the We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
college by the Gate of Honour, leading to the | communications which, for any reason, we do not 
Schools, and now to the Senate House—thus typify- | print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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